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October Calls to Your Editor 


CTOBER is what we might call an “in between” month. Summer 
lingers on into September, and often winter gets eager and slips 
in in November. But October is the perfect fall month. The last fruit | 
and vegetable crops are being harvested, corn is being husked, and fall 
plowing is well under way. Jack Frost and his happy workers have 
painted the leaves in beautiful shades of reds, browns, purples, and 
yellows. Boys and girls are vying with the squirrels in gathering and 
storing away nuts for winter. The last of the wild asters and goldenrod 
are blooming along roadsides. There’s a snap to the air that makes our 
breathing a delight, puts a sparkle in our eyes, and plays tricks with our 
feet. Oh, October is an in between month, but it is a joy, and not the 
least of the pleasures it brings is Halloween. 
“The Ghost on Lonesome Hill” is a good Halloween story with 
plenty of thrills and shivers to satisfy the most exacting of our readers. | 

In almost every family there is a “hand-me-down”’ girl. I was that | 
girl in our family. Perhaps that is the reason I enjoyed Katherine M. 
Turner's story in this issue, “The Happiness Coat.” I am sure that all of 
WEE WIspDOM’s hand-me-down girls who read this story will agree with 
me that Carol was richly repaid for graciously accepting a hand-me- | 
down coat. 

For the Thanksgiving issue of WEE WisDoM Donnell Keeney has 
given us the story of a boy who wasn’t thankful. It is hard to believe 
that a boy who had as much as Robert had could fail to be thankful. 
But you will find when you read the story that true thankfulness does 
not depend upon the homes we live in, the friends we have, or the schools 
we attend, but upon the thoughts we think. 

Don’t fail to read the story about the Spartan gang in the November 
issue of WEE WIspoM, ‘Mrs. Hanlevy Recollects.’’ Mrs. Hanlevy brings 
to life for the Spartans the real spirit of pioneer days in Kansas. 
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PUMPKIN FACE 


HAVE a funny Pumpkin Face— 
I cut him out all by myself! 
I made his eyes and nose and mouth; 
I took a candle from the shelf 
And put it in his head so that 
He’d laugh and sparkle in the night. 
He’s shining in the window now 
Where passers-by may see his light: 
He twinkles brightly down on them 
And cheers them like a merry elf. 
I’m very proud of Pumpkin Face, 
Because I made him all myself! 


By J. M. Zimmermann 
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Hill 


By Dorothea J. Snow 


NLY three more days until Halloween! 

The clubhouse of the Fun and Frolic 
Club fairly buzzed with excitement. They were 
making plans for the most exciting Halloween 
party they had ever had. The party was to be 
held in a real honest-to-goodness haunted 
house. 

At least everybody said the old Bates place 
was haunted, and as far back as any of the boys 
and girls could remember, no one had ever 
lived in the gloomy old house on Lonesome 
Hill for very long at a time. 

Billy Parks had asked Mr. Tobias, the owner, 
if the gang could use the house for their party. 
Mr. Tobias had said they could if they would 
take an older person along with them. So Billy’s 
father, like the good sport he was, had prom- 
ised to be present. 

Mr. Tobias had also warned Billy good- 
naturedly, “Be sure to look out for the ghosts 
and goblins, for they'll most likely be pretty 
active on Halloween.” 
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Billy had laughed and promised that the club 
would be careful. 

At first the girls objected to using the haunted 
house for the party, but the boys overruled their 
objections by mentioning the word “‘fraid cats.” 

Now both girls and boys were busy arrang- 
ing the details. The refreshments were left up 
to the girls. They planned to bring pumpkin pie 
of course and doughnuts and sweet apple cider, 
and apples for bobbing in the tub. The boys 
were to take charge of getting the place in readi- 
ness, cleaning and decorating it. They lost no 
time in telling the girls that they were taking 
on the most dangerous part of the job. 

Near the end of the meeting Tom Baker 
broke into the hubbub of voices by suggesting, 
“How about inviting Chips McMann to the 
party and then asking him to join our club?” 

“What!” shouted several members in disgust. 
“That sissy!” 

_ Jack Temple went on, “Why, he’d be scared 
to go to a party in a haunted house! Besides, 
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how in the world could he tear himself away 
from his music practice long enough to come 
to meetings?” 

That ended that. Tom decided not to bring 
up the subject again. Of course he knew Chips 
did look like a sissy, but it seemed a shame not 
to invite him to the party. He was a newcomer 
in the neighborhood and a rather lonely one at 
that. 

After much discussion all the plans for the 
party were completed. The meeting broke up 
and the members left for their various homes. 


HE NEXT evening right after supper, 
seven boys met at the corner drugstore and 
started in a group for Lonesome Hill. They 
were armed with brooms, mops, buckets, and 
dustcloths. For this was to be cleaning night. 
Some of the boys began to whistle as they 
drew nearer the forbidding structure on the 
crest of the hill. It was easy to see that they 
were just whistling to keep their courage up. 
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From some place above came 
the sound of a violin! 


“Huh! I’m not afraid!” boasted Tom Wil- 


loughby, who had whistled the loudest. 
“Phooey! Haunted house!” seconded Bob 
Taney, another whistler. ‘Looks just like any 
other old house to me!” 
“I hope we don’t hear any strange noises,” 
ventured Tom, who had not whistled at all. 
The others laughed a loud and scornful 
laugh—a bit too loud to be convincing proof 
of their scorn. 
The early evening light gave the old building 
an eerie look. It was gray and weather-beaten, 
as no paint had touched its surface for years. At 
one corner a gaunt tower reared itself for- 
biddingly skyward. 
With a great show of bravado Billy thrust the 
key that Mr. Tobias had given him into the 
rusty lock. Slowly the door swung open, creak- 
ing ominously. A bit cautiously the boys en- 
tered. Inside the air was close and musty. A 
ghostly silence pervaded the place. Open door- 
ways looked like huge, yawning black caverns. 
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The boys shivered in spite of themselves and 
wondered if this haunted-house idea was such 
a good one after all. Their steps echoed weirdly 
on the bare floor of the hallway, and long gray 
cobwebs brushed their cheeks as they stepped 
through the door into a large room that once 
must have been the parlor. 

Using all their strength, they managed to pry 
open several windows and let some fresh night 
air into the great room. Outside a lone owl 
blinked its eyes and hooted. From a distance 
came the mournful how] of a dog. 

They hung their lanterns on hooks in the 
wall. 

“Hang them high,” Mr. Tobias had said, ‘‘so 
there won’t be any danger of their being tipped 
over. 

In the flickering light the boys began their 
self-appointed task. Dust flew as brooms were 
vigorously applied to the floor. 
Water was drawn from the old 


was a stairway leading to the floor above. It 
went up a dozen steps to a landing and a sharp 
turn, and then there were more steps. 

Somehow this shadowy stairway seemed the 
ghostliest place of all. Hurriedly the boys 
started to clean it, but hardly had the first 
broom begun its task, when its movement was 
halted in mid-air. Seven boys stood as if frozen 
in their tracks. 

For from some place above came the sound 
of a violin! 

The ghost of Lonesome Hill! he who legend 
said stalked the halls of the old house playing 
a violin! 

Soft and sweet at first, the music grew louder 
and louder. It seemed to be coming downstairs! 
Then swelling to a great crescendo, it stopped 
at the landing of the stairs! There was no doubt- 
ing this, for the sound came plainly from there! 


well outside and thrown on 
the dusty boards, which were 
scrubbed. The floor was not 
really clean of course, but at 
least the dust was settled. The 
boys decided to bring some 
boxes for the guests to sit on. 
“T think this front room will 
be big enough for our party,” 


suggested Tom, after the last 
window sill had been dusted. 
“Let’s clean a couple more 
rooms and the hall. Then we 
can use them for scary stunts,” 
Jerry Parker suggested. 

The others agreed, and two 
more rooms were cleaned out, 
first the library, then the din- 
ing room, and at last the boys 
started on the hall. Here there 


“You're right! The 
ghost'’s footprints!” 
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As if held by an irresistible force the boys 
watched the landing. Suddenly, floating mistily 
above them on the stairs, appeared a figure 
robed in white! For a split second it stood there. 
Fixedly it stared down at the boys from great 
holes in the hood of its robe. Then a backward 
step and it was gone as swiftly as it had ap- 
peared! Soft strains of music again filled the 
air. Upward and upward the sound seemed to 
go until it finally died away into silence. 

For one quaking moment the boys were glued 
to their tracks. Then they bolted for the door. 
Down Lonesome Hill they fled as if all the 
ghosts of Halloween were at their heels! 

White and shaken they halted in front of 
the drugstore from which they had started less 
than two hours before. 

“B-b-boy!” stammered Billy. 
with Halloween parties forever!” 

“And ghosts and goblins and witches!” added 
Jack. 

Without further words the boys separated 
and started their various ways homeward. Each 
one jumped nervously at the slightest noise or 
movement along the way. 

But Tom, of all the boys, went to bed that 
night with a doubt lurking in the back of his 
mind. 

“After all,” he argued to himself, “common 
sense should tell me that there aren’t any real 
ghosts!” 
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E AWOKE the next morning with that 
doubt still in his mind. 

A little later he talked it over with Jack and 
Billy. But he found both of them pretty well 
convinced that they had seen a real ghost. In 
fact, Billy was all for turning the key back to 
Mr. Tobias and forgetting about the party. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Tom to this suggestion, 
“and have the girls razz us for the rest of our 
days! Remember we called them fraid cats.” 

He had the boys there and he knew it. 


“Let’s go over to the Bates place after school,” 
he suggested, “and have a look around. We'll 
get out early today because of the P. T. A. 


meeting.” Then he added comfortingly, 
“Ghosts don’t walk in the daytime. Everybody 
knows that.” 

Jack and Billy reluctantly agreed to go with 
him. The three did not tell the other boys of 
their plan. “Too many cooks spoil the soup,” 
Tom said. But they did agree to meet the rest 
of the gang at the clubhouse later that after- 
noon. As yet the boys had not told the girls of 
the happenings of the night before. 

Just as soon as school was out the three boys 
started for Lonesome Hill. There was nothing 
forbidding about the old house now. In the 
revealing light of daytime it looked just like 
any other old neglected house. 

They entered it again and stood for a minute 
in the hall. 

Resolutely Tom started up the stairway, tim- 
idly followed by his two chums. They stopped 
on the landing. Nothing mysterious about it 
either now—just dusty and dirty. But before 
their very eyes they had seen a ghost disappear 
there the night before. 

“Maybe there is a trapdoor in the floor,” sug- 
gested Jack. 

But they could find no signs of anything like 
that. 

A thorough search of the upper floor revealed 
nothing of a ghostly nature. They were begin- 
ning to feel convinced that the ghost was a real 
one after all, and this made them feel jittery. 
They started back down the stairs. On the land- 
ing they paused for an instant. 

Suddenly Jack cried out, “Look!” and 
pointed to the floor. 

“I don’t see anything,” protested Billy. 
“In the dust there! Footprints!” 
“You're right! The ghost’s footprints!” 


“Oh, yeah? Ghosts don’t make footprints!” 

Down on the floor, the boys excitedly began 
to examine the faint prints on the dusty floor. 
The marks were too close to the wall and 
pointed the wrong way to be their own, they 
knew that. 


Billy was exploring one of the prints with 


his hand when he felt (Please turn to page 28) 
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OU SURELY led me a wild chase,” Jet 

exclaimed breathlessly to the heifer as 
he tied the rope securely to the tree. His voice 
sounded strange and husky, and he had a queer 
feeling somewhere near his stomach. But he 
was not afraid, he declared to himself, although 
it was still dark. He had his whip, and he 
cracked it loudly. That gave him courage. How 
far he was from camp he had no way of know- 
ing. He put his arm across the heifer’s back. 
She stood quietly now that she was tied, and 
her body felt warm and friendly. He could feel 
her heart pounding against her ribs. She too was 
tired from the chase. 

Jet sat down, his back against the tree and 
his hands still on the heifer’s rope. He won- 
dered whose animal it was. Not that it made 
any difference. It belonged to the herd and it 
was his duty to protect it just as much as if it 
belonged to his father. “The camp spirit” was 
an expression Jet often heard his father use 
when talking with the other men. From the tone 
of his voice Jet knew that the camp spirit was 
something of which his father was very proud. 
“Helpfulness is the first rule to learn,” his fa- 
ther had told Jet once when he had asked about 
it, ‘‘and that goes for the youngest as well as 
the oldest.” Jet pulled his coat collar closer 
around his neck and hunched his knees up in 
front of him. No, it made no difference at all 
whose heifer it was. 

There was nothing that Jet could do but sit 
still and wait. He was glad that he had caught 
the heifer. He had helped the men a little. He 
wondered if they had rounded up the rest of the 
cattle? Would they miss him before morning? 
Would they hunt for him? He listened for some 
call or the crack of a whip, but he heard noth- 
ing. He waited. Then after a time the sky in the 
east began to lighten. He could see the dim 
outline of the trees around him. It was a strange 
wood, he was alone, and it had been such a long 
time since yesterday. Then he heard the hunts- 
man’s horn. They were calling him. The sun 
peeked over the distant hilltop. He was glad 
that it was morning. 
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Then from among the trees rushed a streak 
of golden brown. 

“Pride!” Jet shouted and held out his arms. 
The dog lunged against him and the two of 
them rolled over on the ground together. “You 


That lgok in his moth 


found me! You found me!” Jet repeated joy- 
fully. The dog gave happy, throaty sounds as 
he nuzzled his slender nose against Jet’s neck 
and head. Jet laughed; he knew Pride would 
lead him into camp. 

He untied the calf and held the rope tightly 
in his hand. He then wrapped it twice around 
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k | his lower arm making a firmer grip. The dog 
jumped and frisked near him, happy now that 
he had found his young master. “Take us to the 
wagons, Pride,” Jet directed. “Home to the 
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Gone in the woods and darkness worth while 

ry- wagons.” He waved his whip high in the air and 
as the dog bounded ahead, in and out among the 
ck trees. The calf trotted along at a brisk gait, 
Id knowing, it seemed, that the boy and dog were 
in command. Jet ran to keep up, his bare feet 

tly falling lightly on the cool, damp earth. 
nd Soon Uncle John and Ben came into view. 


They were hunting for him and had been fol- 
lowing the dog. Jet waved his whip. It was good 
to be with them again. 

“You didn’t say where you were going when 
you left last night,” Ben said. 

“I didn’t mean to leave,” Jet told him, “and 
I didn’t know where I was going. This critter 
pulled me. I couldn’t stop it, so it dragged me 
along with it. We did get pretty far away. And 
it turned so many times that I didn’t know the 
way back until daylight, and then Pride found 
me.” He looked at his uncle. “But Uncle John 
said, if anything happened, to do the best we 
could. I thought it was best to hold onto that 
rope once I got my hand on it.” 

Uncle John’s eyes twinkled. Jet knew that he 
approved, but all he said was, “Your mother 
will be glad to see you. You are the last one to 
come in from the roundup.” 


They went on toward camp. Jet had not real- 
ized that he was so far away. Finally they came 
to the place where the cows had been tied dur- 
ing the night. There was the log where he and 
Ben had sat. The cows were not there now, for 
the men had taken them into camp. Jet’s heart 
pounded happily. He too would soon be in 
camp. They left the trees and were out in the 
open. He could see the wagons in the distance. 
He cracked his whip and called to let the 
campers know that he was coming. An answer- 
ing shout greeted him. 

When they came closer Jet saw his mother 
leaning over the fire tending hoecakes. He let 

en take the heifer’s rope while he went around 
to his mother’s side. He smiled at her through 
the smoke. ‘‘Mother, I brought in a heifer,” he 
said proudly. 

She patted him on the shoulder. She had sat 
up the rest of the night, he knew, waiting for 
him. She looked tired, but there was something 
in her eyes that made his heart leap—an under- 
standing between them. He had been called in 
an emergency, and he had not failed. That 
look in his mother’s eyes made his long wait 
alone in the woods and the darkness worth 
while. “I have hot cakes ready for you.” She 
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smiled back at him lovingly. 

The molasses jar was placed 
within Jet's reach. Sarah brought 
a dish of fresh golden butter, and 
the family grouped around their 
table bench. They had waited for 
Jet. “You did a fine job, Son, 
bringing in that heifer,” Jet’s fa- 
ther announced as he buttered his 
cakes, ‘‘at that age they are as 
wild as deer.” Sarah beamed. 

The other families had eaten 
their breakfast earlier and were 
busy with the duties of the camp. 
It had been decided that they 
would not break camp before 
noon. The cows must have rest 
before going on again. 


A HALF day in camp meant 
much activity, as it was only 
on rare occasions that the travelers 
spent so much time off the road. 
For they were all anxious to reach 
the new country. The women 
baked dishes that could not be 
cooked over a quick campfire at 
night. The men greased and oiled 
the ox yokes and tightened the 
bolts on the wagons. The girls 
churned butter or tended the 
smaller children. The boys sharp- 
ened their axes and brought in 
extra fire wood. 

But the boys found some time 
for play as well. Hal and Joe 
brought out their ropes which 
they coiled and threw over the 
other boys who came within their 
reach. Stakes were still in the 
ground and a few boys were pitch- 
ing horseshoes. They called Jet 
several times to join them. 

Jet sat in the shade of his 
father’s wagon and tinkered with 
a leather strap. He was mak- 
ing a new collar for Pride. Any- 
way he did not want to play. He 
did not want to face Ben. When 
he thought of Ben he was un- 
happy. What Ben had done was 
no concern of his, he told himself 
over and over again. But the fact 
that he shared Ben’s secret gave 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Jet Stockwell and his family pro- 
posed to travel by covered wagon to 
the West. Just before they started 
Jet’s grandfather said to him, ‘There 
are three things that I want you to take 
with you as baggage. It is important 
but takes up no room at all. It is hon- 
esty, bravery, and loyalty. When you 
reach the new home, Uncle John will 
know if you still carry all three.” 
Many times in the days that followed 
Jet thought of his grandfather's 
words, but it was not until they were 
several days on the way that Jet's bag- 
gage began to feel heavy. 

As they made camp one night Ben, 
a young friend of Jet’s, told Jet that 
he was going to help herd cattle on 
the first shift that night. Watching the 
cattle at night and scaring off coyotes 
was a responsible job. Jet told his 
mother that he wanted to help with 
the herding, but she answered that he 
was too young. But that very night 
Jet was awakened by his mother’s 
voice: “Get dressed quickly. Your fa- 
ther needs you! The herders are call- 
ing for help.” 

Jet dressed and went with his fa- 
ther out to the herders. “The cattle 
have scattered!” they announced. Jet 
was stationed down by the creek with 


Ben Jeffries to watch the cattle that 
the men brought in. 
“What happened?” Jet asked. 


“Promise not to tell,’ Ben whis- 
pered, 
“Of course I won't tell,” Jet told 


him, “if you don’t want me to.” 

“All right. That’s a promise. I went 
to sleep, and the coyotes got in among 
the cattle. The cows seemed to go ev- 
ery way all at once. Remember, you 
promised not to tell.” 

“I remember,” Jet answered, but he 
knew that Ben had betrayed the men 
who trusted him and he thought 
Ben ought to tell his father and the 
others just what had happened. Ben 
refused. Jet knew that he must keep 
his promise to Ben even though it 
meant sharing his guilty secret. This 
thing called loyalty, which Grand- 
father had given him to carry, was 
becoming heavy baggage. 

A shadowy form approached the 
boys—a heifer! Jet made a lunge at 
it and grabbed the rope on its neck. 
The frightened animal ran, pulling 
Jet after it. On and on through the 
dark woods they ran. Finally Jet 
caught the rope around a tree and 
the chase ended, but he did not know 
where he was. He was lost. 


him an unpleasant feeling. 

Was this sort of thing a part of 
what Father meant when he 
talked about “camp spirit?” As 
long as all the campers were work- 
ing together honestly, bravely, and 
loyally for the welfare of all, it 
was good. Then Father had a 
right to be proud of the camp 
spirit. But could that spirit be 
good and could his father be 
proud if one of the boys was a 
cheat and a coward? No, his fa- 
ther would be grieved. That fine 
camp spirit would be injured. It 
could not exist unless every one 
was loyal to it. 

“How closely we are all bound 
up together,” Jet thought, “and 
how much of other persons’ happi- 
ness depends on us!” Yesterday he 
had thought that if only he could 
go out at night with the herders, 


he would be happy. Well, he had 


gone. He had brought in one of 
the heifers, and he had won the 
praise of his father, his uncle, his 
mother. But because his friend— 
and Ben was still his friend—had 
cheated, Jet's heart was heavy. He 
would never again promise to 
keep another's dishonest secret. 

Sarah came running up to the 
wagon, her bonnet flying behind 
her in the wind. “Oh, Jet, do you 
know what they are saying about 
last night?” 

“What are they saying?” Jet 
asked without looking up. 

“You know Hal and Joe—with 
wagon twelve—the boys who are 
working their way through?” Jet 
nodded his head. Yes, he knew 
them. They herded each night on 
the first shift. “Well!” Sarah con- 

(Please turn to page 13) 
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Are you giving a party? 


F YOU are planning a Hallow- 

een party, here are some sim- 
ple directions for place cards, nut 
cups, invitations, a first prize, and 
a game. 

First we shall make the invita- 
tions. From tan paper cut out one 
owl for each guest, using the owl 
pattern given here. Cut a slit for 
the owl’s bill and bend it up so 
that the bill stands out. Stick on 
white gummed notebook rein- 
forcements for the eyes. On the 
owl’s body write: “You are in- 
vited to my ‘Owloween’ party.” 
Write also the date, the address, 
the time, and your name. Now 
fold the owl’s wings across his 
breast so as partly to hide the 
writing, and place the owls in 
small envelopes for mailing. 

For the nut cups, cut out more 
owls—one for each guest. Bend 


: back view 


the owls’ wings slightly forward. 


Paste the tail on the outside of | 
the cup. A good color scheme is | 


obtained by painting the cup yel- 
low beforehand. Draw owl’s feet 
on the nut cup with black crayola 


and make black dots in white cir- | 
cles for the eyes. By writing a | 


name on each owl you will have | 


nut cups that are also place cards. 


See both front and back view of | 


illustration. 
Draw a larger owl on a piece 


of heavy paper. Have each guest | 


write his initials on two of the | 


white gummed reinforcement 
rings. Blindfold each guest in turn 


and see who can paste the owl’s | 


eyes nearest to where they should 
be. 

As a prize for this game, give 
a combination pincushion-and- 
scissors holder made from powder 


putts. For the owl's head and body 
sew a small powder puff onto a 
big one (bath-powder size). 
Place the stitches on either side 
of the small puff so that a pair 
of small scissors can be slipped 
in and out. The scissors’ handles 
make the rings around the owl’s 
eyes. Use small, thin compact 
powder puffs or little felt circles 
(‘“‘guest’” powder puffs) for ears, 
wings, and tail. Fold two tiny 
puffs in half and tack onto the 
owl’s head for ears. Tack two 
more back of the large puff for 
a tail. The wings are made of 
small puffs curved over each side 
of the big powder puff and 
stitched on. (See illustration.) Em- 
broider the eyes, bill, and feet in 
brown yarn, and tack a loop of 
yarn at the back of the owl’s head 
so that he can be hung up. Stick 
some little gold safety pins and 
straight pins in him, and the prize 
is complete. 

Your “Owloween”’ party is sure 
to be a success. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of October 3 
| will think of love and praise: 
Golden thoughts for golden days. 
For the week of October 10 
| am awake in every way; 
My eyes see only good today. 
For the week of October 17 
| am at peace; for in my heart, 
To live God’s law, I’ve done my 
part. 
For the week of October 24 
| am on guard; each word will be 


Of joy and life and harmony. 
For the week of October 31 


I’m free all day from thoughts 
of fear, 
For God is love, and love is here. 
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Our 
Stamp 
Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


F WE here in America call our 
muddy Mississippi the ‘Father 
of Waters,” surely the people of 
Egypt have a right to call their 
Nile the “Mother of Civilizations.” 
It was in Egypt, fed by the life- 
giving water of that river, that 
one of man’s first civilizations 
grew up. 
A glance at any map of Africa 
will show you that all the north- 
eastern part of that great conti- 
nent is desert except one strip of 
green—Egypt. And the only thing 
that keeps Egypt from being as 
barren and scorched as the rest of 
that desert land is the Nile, wind- 
ing its way from the lakes and 
jungles of Central Africa to make 
the desert green and fertile. 
We know that long before 
there were any written records 
of history, tribes fought with one 
another for the right to live along 
the banks of the Nile, thus begin- 
ning the exciting history of that 
river. From these early battles the 
dwellers in the Nile valley evi- 
dently learned that it was well to 
live together in harmony in order 
that all might enjoy the bounti- 
ful crops that Egypt’s rich land, 
abundant water, and warm climate 
gave them. They learned to live 
under one king, and about six 
thousand years ago—which is a 
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mighty long time—began the rule 
of the great Pharaohs. 

These ancient monarchs are best 
remembered today for the gigantic 
pyramids they built as tombs for 
themselves. Sometimes in museums 
we see Egyptian mummies taken 
from their rocky graves after 
thousands of years. One of the early 
Pharaohs built for himself a small 
tomb of rock. The next Pharaoh 
thought this was a good idea and 
built his tomb a little bigger. Hav- 
ing it bigger pleased his vanity. 

Before long each Egyptian king 
was trying to prove his superior 
power by building huge pyramids 
like those you see on the Egyp- 
tian air-mail stamp. This was a 
great hardship on the country, for 
these monuments had to be built 
entirely by hand labor. One his- 
torian tells us that it took one hun- 
dred thousand men twenty years 
to build the biggest pyramid. You 
can see that keeping that many 
men from doing the useful work 
of raising crops or herding cattle 
would not be good for any coun- 
try. Soon Egypt was too poor for 
the Pharaohs to build any more 
such tombs. Their reign passed on 
into history, and other Egyptian 
rulers came and went. 

Altogether there were five dif- 
ferent civilizations in this rich val- 


ley between the beginning of his- 
tory and the time of Christ. So 
you see what we mean by saying 
that the Nile is the “Mother of 
Civilizations.’” Without this river 
the land that had so many civil- 
izations would have been nothing 
but barren, sun-baked desert. The 
early Egyptians must have real- 
ized this too, for they worshiped 
the Nile as a god. 

Do you wonder how all this in- 
formation about ancient Egypt has 
come to us today? The twenty- 
milliéme stamp picturing the ruins 
of the Temple of Karnak at Luxor 
gives us a clue. In the dry desert 
air many of the great palaces and 
temples of those ancient days have 
lasted down to the present. Cov- 
ering the walls of these buildings 
are Egyptian hieroglyphics that 
modern scientists have learned to 
read. On the arch on the stamp, 
you can see this queer writing. 

On walls like these throughout 
Egypt are carved the adventures of 
its kings and priests and mythical 
gods. These carvings have told us 
almost all we know of the early 
history of Egypt. 

Despite the air-mail stamp with 
its plane buzzing over the pyra- 
mids, Egypt is a land of yesterday. 
In fields beside ruins of ancient 
grandeur Egyptian farmers draw 
water from the Nile just as their 
ancestors of long ago did. Except 
in a few places, the bustling world 
of today has passed Egypt by. The 
wise old Nile flows on, and the 
small watercraft that the stamp 
shows are just like those which 
Nile boatmen used when Pha- 
raoh’s daughter found the baby 
Moses in the bulrushes. 


Table Blessing 


May we in gladness share 
With all who come our way 
The good that God bestows on 
us 
In lavish love each day. 
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Jet’s Baggage 
(Continued from page 10) 


tinued, “they had said it would 
be fun to go swimming in the 
creek at night. Now some of the 
men think the boys left their 
watch and went swimming, and 
that that’s the way the coyotes got 
in among the cattle.” 

Sarah talked on breathlessly. 
“Matty Buxton heard her father 
and Ben’s father talking about it. 
Ben’s father thinks that’s how it 
happened. If the boys really did 
leave their watch and go swim- 
ming, the men are going to send 
the boys back with the first wagon 
that will take them. They won't 
be allowed to go on with us.” 
Sarah’s voice was troubled. ‘“That 
would almost break their hearts, 
not to get to go on to the new 
country. Matty said her father 
asked the boys about it, and they 
gave their word of honor that 
they did not leave their watch, 
bu 

Jet sprang to his feet. “Stay 
here,” he said quickly. ‘“I—I want 
to see one of the boys.” 

Jet went over to the stakes 
where the boys had been pitching 
horseshoes, but only a few were 
still playing. “Where is Ben?” 

“He’s out yonder.” They pointed 
to a covered wagon that stood in 
the trail some distance away. The 
wagon had come from the west. 
Ben, several other boys, and some 
of the men had gone out to the 
wagon to talk with the strangers. 

Jet started toward the wagon 
on the run. “Would the men ask 
these strangers to take the boys 
back with them?” he wondered 
anxiously. He must see Ben alone 
at once. When he had run over 
halfway, he called to Ben. Ben 
left the group in the trail and 
came to meet him. Now he would 
ask Ben to tell everything. 

“Oh, Jet!” Ben cried as he came 
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Halloween Magic! 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


a for breakfast, shortcake for lunch, and dumplings for 
dinner—all made from the same recipe! Just some more Halloween 
magic, only you can practice this kind of magic all year round. 


Magic Biscuits 
2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
4 tablespoonfuls shortening 1 teaspoonful salt 

1 scant cupful milk 


e@ 1. Measure and sift the dry ingredients—flour, baking powder, 
and salt—into a large mixing bowl. 

e@ 2. Lightly mix the 4 tablespoonfuls shortening with the dry 
ingredients. 

@ 3. Add the milk, and stir enough to make a soft dough. 

@ 4. Turn onto a well-floured board, and roll or pat into a sheet 
about 1 inch thick. 

@ 5. Cut into rounds and place on greased baking sheet. 

e@ 6. Bake in a hot oven (450° F.) for 12 to 15 minutes. 


Shortcake 


@ Increase shortening in the biscuit recipe to 6 tablespoonfuls and 
follow the same method for mixing. Bake in round cake pans in two 
thin layers. For individual shortcakes make thin biscuits and—before 
baking—grease the top of one biscuit and place another on top of it. 
Serve crushed and sweetened fresh or canned fruit on top and between 
the layers. 

Dumplings 


@ Follow the recipe the same as for biscuits, but instead of rolling 
the dough, drop it by spoonfuls from the tip of a spoon into boiling 
potato or tomato soup. Cover the kettle and steam about 12 minutes. 
Keep the liquid boiling the entire time. 


up to him, “we are going to cross 
a big river! Maybe this afternoon. 
It's only about three miles farther 
down the trail. It will take all the 
rest of the day to get the wagons 
across, because only one wagon 


and team can cross at a time. 

There is a flatboat and the oxen 

and wagons will be driven onto 

it. Won't that be exciting?” 

“I sup-pose so,” Jet answered 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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On Halloween Night 
By Jane Wallace (10 years) 


(Jane’s address was lost, so we should like 
her to write in for her guild membership 
card) 

On Halloween night 

When the moon shines bright 
And the owls go twit-to-who! 
~The ghost flys by 

And haunts up the sky, 

And he says, “Woo, woo!” 


The witches peek in 

And stick out their chin, 

And their eyes on you they glue. 

You curl up your toes, 

And they hook up their nose, 

And they say they're gonna take 
you. 


Good Zambesi 


By Philippa Dechow (9 years) 
Northern Rhodesia, Central Africa 


Good-by, good Zambesi! 
For I am going back; 

I am going tomorrow, 
And tonight I must pack. 


Good-by, good Zambesi! 
Farewell, lovely river. 
What can I do when I think of 
you? 
The thought of it makes me 
shiver. 


Good-by, good Zambesi! 
Good-by, Victoria Falls! 

I have been here a long time,- 
But still Rhodesia calls. 
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The Sea 


By Jeanne Lois Fisher (11 years) 
Manheim, Pa. 


Let me go down to the sea again, 
The shore beside the sea, 
Where the waves toss and roll 
themselves; 
And there let me be. 


To my heart’s content I'll stand 
there 
While the wind is blowing 
through my hair, 
And watch the tide go and come. 
I'll have just the best of fun. 


And when it grows dark and the 
moon rides high, 
And shadows are creeping soft- 
ly by, 
I'll build me a fire by the side of 
the sea 
And let the moon’s light blanket 
me. 


Falling Leaves 


By Marjorie Ebling (11 years) 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Sadly the faded, crimson leaves 
drift to the ground, 

Like old women with wrinkled 
faces glad to lie down, 
Embraced in Mother Nature's 

comforting arms, 
Protected beneath earth's soft 
blanket: 
Peaceful, at rest! 


The Singing, Soaring Lark 


By Carol Fulton (914 years) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sing, little lark, 
A song very gay, 
For bright is the sun, 
Happy the day. 


Soar, little lark, 
Up to the blue; 
Fly to your mate 
Who whistles for you. 


Richard Glen 


By Mary E. Thompson (12 years) 
Edmonds, Wash. 


have a little nephew, 
His name is Richard Glen; 

And though he’s just a tiny tot 
He’s the sweetest of little men. 


I love his little dimpled cheeks, 
I love his golden curls, 

I love his big, bright shining eyes, 
And his teeth as white as pearls. 


He lives right in the city, 
Close to the Woodland Zoo; 

He likes to see the animals 
And ride the ponies too. 


He likes to go to Grandma’s house 
Where he can see the cow, 
And make mud pies out in the 

yard, 
And play up in the mow. 


He knows where Grandma keeps 
her jar 
Of cookies crisp and brown, 
His lips he puckers in a kiss 
That quickly brings them down. 
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Lady 


By Lucy Booth (8 years) 
Littlerock, Calif. 


My horse Lady always meets me 
when I come home from school. 
My mother who is a teacher us- 
ually brings me home in the car. 
One day I came home on the bus, 
which stops quite a long way from 
the driveway. Lady was waiting 
for me at the driveway as usual. 
She must have remembered what 
happened that day, because the 
next day she was waiting at the 
bus stop. 


The Flicker 


By Rosamond Laidler (11 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Yesterday as I walked in the park 

I saw upon the light-green grass 

A flicker nodding his little red cap 

As though he wanted a friendly 
chat. 

And then I saw his speckled brown 
coat 

And a large black patch right un- 
der his throat. 

He spread his wings, flew to a 
height— 

I saw a flash of gold and white. 


Editor's Note: Our guild pages are re- 
served for the original poems and sto- 
ries of boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age. Any child, whether a WEE 
WISDOM subscriber or not. may sub- 
mit his own original work, accompanied 
by a note from one of his parents or 
a teacher stating that the work is the 
child’s own. We cannot use copied ma- 
terial. 

Please do not ask us to return un- 
used material. The large number of 
poems and stories received makes this 
impossible; but our judges read each 
selection carefully and judge it accord- 
ing to originality of subject and ex- 
pression as well as the age of the 
writer. Those whose work is published 
will receive guild membership cards. 

Remember that all seasonal poems 
and stories must reach us three months 
in advance. 


Chickadee 


By Donald Savage (5 years) 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Under a little tree 

There is a little chickadee, 
And he sings to me; 

Then he flies to another tree. 


Amos and Andea 


By Margery Maynard (11 years) 
Montclair, N. J. 


Amos and Andea were turtles, they 
were born and bred in a 
bow]; 

And each adored his master with 
his little turtle soul. 


Their backs were painted red and 
green, the date was printed 
clear; 

They were let loose one sunny 
morn without a thought of 
fear. 


Three years later on a walk their 
master chanced to see 

Two happy little turtles trudging 
home with glee. 


A trace of red was on one back, 
a tinge of green on the 
other; 

He stooped and picked the travel- 
ers up—a sister and a 
brother! 


October’s Golden Days 


By Janet Mickelson (9 years) 
Silver City, N. M. 


The leaves are turning red, yellow, 
and brown; 

Soon they will flutter up and 
down, 

Blown by the wind round and 
round, 

And make a carpet on the ground. 


Dandelions 


By Tracy Lunt (10 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dandelions, yellow and bright, 
You came so quickly overnight. 
You covered all the lawns 
around— 
Golden coins all over the ground. 


Was it a fairy who passed this 
way, 

Sprinkling gold dust as she sped? 

Or was it Spring who hurried by, 

Dropping golden coins while | 

Was sleeping soundly in my bed? 


Feeding the Fawn 
(A story about the August cover) 
By Marian Reichard (12 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It was a hot day in August, and 
Sally and her small brother Jimmy 
were riding in their car with their 
parents. They were going to a 
beautiful park where there would 
be tame animals so they were 
anxious to get there. Soon the car 
drove up to the entrance of the 
park. They drove in, and soon the 
children were playing amid the 
pine trees. Sally and her brother 
followed one of the many paths. 

They walked on for a while 
then Sally said to Jimmy, “I think 
something is following us. I heard 
twigs crack several times.” 

Jimmy replied, “Let’s hide in 
the bushes to see if it comes out.” 

So they hid in a large clump 
of bushes. Soon they saw a pair 
of soft brown eyes looking at 
them. Then the head came out 
and there standing in the path 
was a spotted fawn! Sally and 
Jimmy rushed out to pet it for it 
was tame. They went back to their 
parents, the fawn still following, 
where they secured a bottle of 
milk from the caretaker. Coaxing 
the fawn to them, they finally got 
it to drink out of the bottle. 
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T Moses knew that God was with him, so ' ad cx 


HEN Moses became a grown man, he [| 
left the court of Egypt’s king where he 

had been reared as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 

daughter and went out among his own people, 

the Israelites, who were poor and downtrod- 

den, and who were treated as slaves by the 

Egyptians. He wanted to help them. But be- 

cause he was educated and cultured, like the 

nobles of the land, the Israelites treated Moses 

as a stranger. They distrusted him and refused 

to let him help them. One day he lost his tem- 

per and broke the law, and leaving Egypt, he 

wandered into a strange land. 

For days he walked the dusty road. Lonely, 
without money or friends, he finally reached 
the land of Midian. Very tired and thirsty he 
sat down to rest by the roadside near a well. 
The water was cool and the shade of the near- 
by trees looked inviting, so he tarried there 
for a while. 

As Moses rested in the shade, seven young 
women approached the well to draw water for 
the flock of sheep they were tending. But when 
they had filled the troughs and the sheep were 
ready to drink, a group of rough men came | 
along. They drove the young women and their 
sheep away, and used the water for their own 
flocks. Moses saw what was happening and got 
up from his resting place and went over to 
the well to help the young women draw more 
water. 

The young women were sisters, tending 
sheep for their father Jethro, who was a priest. 
They thanked Moses for his kindness, then 
drove the sheep across the fields to their fold. 
When Jethro saw them, he asked, “How is it 
that you have returned so soon today?” 

They replied, “An Egyptian, a stranger, 
saved us from the hands of some rough shep- 
herds. He then drew water from the well, 
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so hi had courage to undertake a difficult task 
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enough for us to drink and to water 
the flock.” 

Then the father asked, ‘““Where 
is he? Why is it that you left him 
there by the well? Go call him that 
he may come and eat bread with 
us. 

The sisters went again to the 
well and told the stranger that 
their father desired him to return 
with them and to partake of their 
food. So Moses went with them. 
When Jethro saw Moses he knew 
that he was a kind, good man, and 
so he asked him to tarry awhile 
with them. Moses was lonely and 
sad of heart, so he was glad to 
remain in Midian with the priest 
and his family. After a time Moses 
married one of the sisters and made 
his home in the strange land. 


OSES tended the flocks for 
Jethro his father-in-law. He 

was now doing the same work that 
his own people, the Israelites of 
Egypt, had done for many, many 
years. He was a shepherd. Standing 
straight and tall, his eyes searching 
the distant hillside for a stray lamb, 
no one in all Midian would have 
guessed him to be the adopted son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, a man edu- 
cated to be a nobleman of Egypt. 
But as Moses walked behind his 
flock, calling to the sheep in 
friendly voice, he was happy. Out 
on the hillside, his sheep feeding 
contentedly, Moses had time to 
think. He thought of many things. 
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Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


By Bula Hahn 


He thought of his own people in 
Egypt, distressed and sorrowful. 
He thought of the Lord God whom 
they worshiped, the Father to 
whom they prayed for deliverance. 
Would He, the God of their fa- 
thers, forsake them? 

These things were in the mind 
of Moses as he sat under the stars 
at night. 

One day Moses decided to move 
the flock to a new pasture. Pa- 
tiently he drove the herd across 
the desert and brought them to 
the foot of the mountain called 
Horeb. Here the sheep found bet- 
ter grazing. 

One day as Moses walked back 
and forth watching his sheep as a 
good shepherd should, he saw a 
flame coming out of a bush. Strange- 
ly enough the bush was not burned, 
neither was it consumed with the 
flame! 

Moses said to himself, “I will 
turn aside to see this great sight, 
see why the bush is not burned.” 

When the Lord saw that Moses 
had turned aside to see, He called 
to him from the midst of the burn- 
ing bush, ‘Moses! Moses!” 

Moses trembled in fear but he 
answered, “Here I am.” 

The Lord said, ‘Take the shoes 
off your feet; you are standing on 
holy ground.” 

When Moses had removed his 
shoes, the voice continued, “I am 
the God of your fathers.” 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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“That‘s noth- 


ing. I'm go- 


found 
bicycle!” 


ing to get a 


“Look! I've 


Mother held it up. It was a 
beautiful coat. 


AROL WALTERS was ten years old 

and she had never yet had a new coat 
for her very own. She was Ruth’s younger 
sister, and Ruth always managed to out- 
grow a coat just at the time when Carol 
needed one. Then too there were the rich 
cousins who every year sent the Walters 
girls the clothes they had outgrown. 

Carol had not minded this state of af- 
fairs until one day Ernestine, looking at 
Carol’s coat which was growing a little 
shabby, said to her, “You're a hand-me- 


down girl. All your clothes are hand-me-. 


downs.” Carol and Ernestine were close 
friends, but they had just quarreled on the 
way home from school and Ernestine 
wanted to say the thing that would hurt 
Carol most. She succeeded. 

To Ernestine Carol replied, tilting her 
chin and tossing her yellow curls, “It 
doesn’t matter if my clothes are hand-me- 
downs so long as they are clean and pretty.” 
But when she parted from Ernestine at the 
gate without even a good-by, she went 
straight to her mother, who was sitting by 
the window writing. | 

“Mother,” Carol said, trying very hard 
to keep her lip from quivering, “I do wish 
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I could have a coat that was bought just for me 
—one that nobody else had ever worn. All my 
clothes are hand-me-downs.” 

“I was thinking that very thing as I sat here 
planning your clothes for the fall,” Mrs. Wal- 
ters replied cheerfully. “But I must say there is 
no little girl that ever looks nicer than my 
Carol.” She took Carol’s face between her hands 
and kissed her on the forehead. “This year 
you're to have a coat of your very own. Ruth’s 
is too worn to pass along. We'll go down town 
on Saturday and pick them out—one for you 
and one for Ruth. Won’t that be jolly?” 

Carol clapped her hands for joy. She could 
hardly wait until the next morning to tell 
Ernestine. But next morning Ernestine was still 
quarrelsome. 


“ UMP!” she said, disdainfully. ‘“That’s 

H nothing. I’m going to get a bicycle. 
Mother said we’d go down on Saturday to pick 
it out.” 

Carol had always wanted a bicycle, even more 
than she wanted a new coat. But she had never 
thought of asking for one. She had hardly dared 
even to wish for one on the first 
star seen at night. Why did 
Ernestine taunt her with all the eet 
things she wanted but could not " 
have? During the remainder of 
the morning Carol did not speak 
to Ernestine. She felt very lonely, 
especially at recess, for they had 
always spent recesses together. 

“When Ernestine has her bi- 
cycle,” Carol thought, “she will 
go riding by with the other girls 
who have bicycles and never even 
see me. I wish I could get one.” 

At lunchtime Carol and Ernestine sat on op- 
posite sides of the room stealing longing 
glances at each other, but neither one allowed 
the other to see how she felt. Each had joined 
a group of girls and was trying to be jolly. But 
deep down in their hearts both were very miser- 
able. 


Carol was glad when the first bell rang. She 
did not care for play when she could not be 
with Ernestine. Back at her seat she remembered 
something that her mother had told her many 
times: “If we send love out it will come back 
to us.” She took a piece of paper from her desk 
and wrote a note to Ernestine. 

“Dear Ernestine: I am glad you are going to 
have a new bicycle. Some day I shall have one 
too, and then we can ride together. Won’t that 
be jolly? Carol.” 

Carol handed the note to Ernestiné just be- 
fore class began. She could see her friend’s face 
grow very red as she read it. Quickly Ernestine 
scribbled in large letters on her notebook: 

“I have something very important to tell you. 
Wait for me after school.” 

The class took up and everybody went to work 
on lessons. But it was very difficult for Carol 
to study. She was so filled with joy that she 
wanted to sing, run, skip, shout at the top of 
her voice, “Ernestine is my friend again! Every- 
thing is all right between us now!” Several 
times they exchanged smiles. 


S SOON as school was dis- 
missed, they locked arms as 
usual and started for home. The 
brown head of Ernestine and the 
yellow head of Carol almost 
touched each other as they talked. 
“What I told you about the bi- 
cycle wasn’t true,’ Ernestine con- 
fessed. “I just made it up because 
I was mad at you.” 

“That's all right,” Carol forgave 
her. “But I would really be glad 
if you were going to have a bi- 
cycle just as you said.” 

“Mother said I must have a new coat this fall 
and so she couldn’t get me a bicycle. I just said 
that because you were to have a new coat. We’re 
going to get my coat on Saturday.” 

Carol’s eyes danced. “So are we going to 
town on Saturday! Let’s all go together! Come 
home with me now and we'll ask Mother.” 
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“Of course we'll all go to- 
gether,” said Mother, ‘and we'll 
help each other to choose the very 
prettiest coats!” 

During the remainder of the 
week there was no talk of any- 
thing but coats. Should it be a 
blue one, a green one, or a brown 
one? Should it have a belt or hang 
straight from the shoulders? By 
Friday afternoon the girls’ minds 
were nearly made up, but still the 
discussions went on. Ernestine 
went home with Carol just to have 
one last talk about it. 

What a surprise! When they 
entered the diningroom, the first 
thing they saw was a big box on 
the table. “From your cousins in 
Chicago,” said Mother. She had 
waited until the children came 
home to open it. 

Carol’s heart beat very fast. 
There was a little fear in it. She 
cut the string and turned back the 
cover of the box. Sure enough! 
There it was on the very top! “A 
coat for Carol.” 

So she could not have a new 
one after all! Mother held it up. 
It was a beautiful coat, light 
brown with a soft velvet collar. 
It was scarcely worn at all. But 
Carol could not conceal her dis- 
appointment. They all saw the 
tears in her eyes when Mother 
held out the coat for her to try 
on. “It’s very pretty,” she said, 
her lip quivering, “but it’s a hand- 
me-down.” She looked at Ernes- 
tine. Ernestine’s face grew red. 

“It’s much finer than any coat 
we can buy here,” said Ernestine 
honestly. “It comes from Chicago 
and I’m sure it’s the very best.” 
Then she whispered a secret in 
Carol’s ear. “I wish I had some 
rich cousins to send me a coat. 
Then I could have a bicycle.” 

That gave Carol an_ idea. 
“Mother,” she gasped, “‘since you 
don’t have to buy me a coat, may 
I have a bicycle?” 

Mrs. Walters smiled. ‘That's 
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one idea,” she said, “and I have 
still another one—one that will 
make somebody very happy. We 
could have Grandpa come up to 
spend his birthday with us. The 
trip would be his present from 
you. Wouldn’t that be jolly?” 

Carol swallowed the lump in 
her throat as Ruth and Ernestine 
shouted, “Yes, yes, let’s have 
Grandpa!” Everybody in the 
whole town loved Grandpa. 

Carol thought quickly, “If we 
send love out it will come back 
to us.” And she joined the other 
children, “Yes, yes, let's have 
Grandpa!” She hugged the coat 
to her and said, ‘““You’re a beauti- 
ful coat. You’re not a hand-me- 
down at all. You're a happiness 
coat. You will bring me Grand- 
pa.” And all agreed that it was so. 

There were several pretty 
dresses in the box. There was a 
green one with ruffles, a blue one, 
and a brown one to go with the 
coat. There were handkerchiefs 
for Ruth. They were the only 
things that would fit her. There 
were warm mittens and several 
pairs of socks—all for Carol. 

“You're lucky, Carol,” Ernestine 
agreed. 
“I know I am,” said Carol. 

On Saturday morning Ernestine 
and her mother came over and 
they all went in the Walters’s car 
to buy the new coats. There was 
great excitement. Carol wore the 
coat sent by the rich cousins. Ev- 
erybody admired it. Until they 
reached the store Carol felt sure 
that she did not mind in the least 
that it was a _hand-me-down. 
“You're not a hand-me-down,” 
she kept saying. “You're a happi- 
ness coat, and I love you!” 

But when she saw the rows and 
rows of new coats—red, green, 
blue, and brown; when she saw 
Ernestine and Ruth looking them 
over one at a time, their eyes 
eager, she did wish that she could 
be choosing one too. She wished 
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she could have the joy of picking 
out, from among many things, 
some one thing that was just for 
her. Not necessarily a coat, but a 
dress, a hat, a—she hardly dared 
even think it—a bicycle! 

She sat in a chair and watched, 
her hands deep in her pockets. 
Presently she found a little hole 
in the right pocket and she kept 
her fingers wriggling and wrig- 
gling until they went through the 
pocket and down along the seam. 

By now Ruth had chosen a tan 
coat and Ernestine a blue one. 
They were putting them on. 


Carol’s fingers kept wriggling 
until they reached the bottom of 


the coat. ‘““What’s that?” thought 
Carol. It was a piece of paper. 
She drew it up through the hole 
in the pocket and opened it. 

As she held it she blinked her 
eyes. Her hand trembled. “Look! 
Look!” she shouted. “I’ve found 
a bicycle in my coat!” 

“A bicycle!” Everybody turned. 


Carol held out a twenty-dollar bill 
and read from the paper to which 
it was pinned: 

“Dear Carol: I am putting this 
twenty dollars in the pocket so 


you can buy whatever you want 
the most. With love, Cousin 
Betty.” 

“It's a bicycle, Mother! A bi- 
cycle! May I have it?” 

“Why, of course you may have 
it, dear. And now that the coats 
are bought, let’s go right. over to 
the shop and pick it out.” 

As they went out Carol looked 
at Ernestine’s coat and at Ruth’s 
coat. “They are very pretty,” she 
thought. Then she hugged her 
own and added, ‘But you are the 
best of all, for you are a happi- 
ness coat.” 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


OU NEED sideboards on your desk,” said the Cheerfulness Elf, 
as he rescued a Booster letter that was sliding toward the floor. 


“It would help,” I agreed. 


Together we surveyed the huge stack of Booster mail piled on 


my desk. 


“I have a feeling that the reports are all going to be good ones this 
month,” ventured the Cheerfulness EIf. 
“Tell you what I'll do if they are,” I offered. “I'll treat us both to 


chocolate sodas!” 


The Cheerfulness Elf’s eyes twinkled and he smacked his lips. 
“What are we waiting for then?” he asked. “Let’s open them and 


find out!” 


The letters printed below are just a small sample of the many 


good reports we found in the stack. 


“I suggest that we do this every month,” the Cheerfulness Elf 
grinned as he buried his nose in the foam of a huge chocolate soda. 


If you should like to become a member of the Good Words Booster 


Club, write to the secretary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. She will be 
glad to send you an application blank. The purpose of the Booster Club 
is to help boys and girls to speak good words, think good thoughts, and 


do good deeds. There is no charge for membership. 

Boosters who wish prayers for help may write to the secretary and 
she will see that their requests are called to the attention of Silent Unity, 
the prayer group here at Unity School. 


When lessons seem difficult, try 
using the statement that has 
helped Ruth: “God-Mind in me 
understands this lesson, and it is 
easy and clear.” 

Dear Secretary: In your letter you 
told me that the sentence ““God-Mind 
in me understands this lesson, and it 
is easy and clear” would help me if 
I said it before taking an exam. Well, 
it did! I got all my problems right. 

In one of my other letters I think 
I told you about my fear of dogs. 
Every time I see a dog I say the last 
two lines of The Prayer of Faith and 
it seems as if I am not frightened any 
more. I cannot tell you how much it 
has helped me.—Rauth Beuttel. 


22 October 


The Cheerfulness Elf says he 
will be pleased to accept Ernest’s 
invitation. That jolly elf just loves 
to visit Boosters. Whenever you 
wake up in the morning with a 
specially happy feeling, that is a 
sign the Cheerfulness Elf is with 
you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been keeping 
my pledge very well the last month. I 
think WEE WIspoM gets better each 
month. I like to read it in the evening 
after my work is done. I live on a 
ranch, and I have been working hard, 
helping build a fence around the 
ranch. 

Winter will soon be here and coast- 


ing is my favorite sport. 1 wish the 
Cheerfulness Elf would come and see 
me. Idaho is just the place for him! 
—Ernest Willey. 


Norene had the courage to try 
to work a difficult problem, and 
because she had faith her prayer 
was answered. 


Dear Secretary: 1 cannot keep from 
writing any longer. It is a miracle how 
The Prayer of Faith works! Yesterday 
my arithmetic teacher called on some 
of the children to explain a problem. 
None of them could explain it. I was 
much afraid that he would call on me 
to explain it, and he did. I wanted to 
tell him that I could not do it, but it 
seemed as if a voice said, “Why not 
try it at least?” I did try, and the 
teacher said that my problem was 
right. I know it was because I said 
The Prayer of Faith—-Norene Creek- 


more. 


Delbert knows how to make 
practical use of The Prayer of 
Faith. The grades he made on his 
tests last spring are proof of that. 
This is the first opportunity we 
have had to publish his letter. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
helped me to get 100, 98, and 99 in 
my tests last week. It has also helped 
me to get my other lessons well. 

I like WeE WispoM just fine. The 
stories are grand. 

Last month I failed twice in keeping 
the pledge, but I am going to try 
harder than ever this month, and I 
hope to make a perfect record. 

—Delbert Lewis. 


It isn’t always smooth sailing 
when one tries to keep the Booster 
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pledge, but if things were always 
made easy for us we should miss 
the thrill of accomplishment. 


Dear Secretary: This is my third or 
fourth letter to you, and I still have to 
work hard in order to keep the pledge. 
My sisters and I seem to quarrel quite 
a bit, so you can see I am still far 
from being a perfect Booster. I have 
my pledge in the corner of my mirror, 
and I learned it quite quickly by look- 
ing at it while I combed my hair. 

I am looking for the treasure of 
happiness and at the rate I am going 
it will probably take me a long time. 
But I hope it doesn’t take me too 
long. 

I am sure that the Booster Club will 
help me be a good sport and help me 
keep my temper down. It is just like 
a game in which rules have to be 
obeyed not to be a cheater. When I 
get out of sorts, I go out and play and 
get my mind off it, and then I can 
perk up and go ahead with my work. 
—Donna Talbott. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“I’m a Booster bold and free! 
Cross old witches on your switches, 


Do not bother me! 


Spitting cats and screeching bats, 


Time for you to flee!” 


Three rousing cheers for Enid, 
who has written a poem for the 
Booster members! We know that 
you are all going to like it. 


Dear Secretary: Here is a poem I 
have written for the Booster Club. I 
have called it “The Happy Booster 
Band.” 


Oh, we're the happy Booster band, 
Come, let us take you by the hand, 
And we will show you what we do, 
If you say you want us to. 


Just keep on going in a line, 

Right in step to your heart’s time, 
And as you go just smile, smile, smile! 
And it will help you all the while. 


If you keep your thoughts both pure 
and true, 

The Cheerfulness Elf will welcome 
ou 

Into a land of smiles galore, 

Where one could never frown or roar. 


Oh, we're the happy Booster band, 
Come, let us take you by the hand, 
And we will show you what we do, 
If you say you want us to! 

—Enid Bennett. 


“Nothing is ever lost with 
God.” Because Jeanne believed 


this her ring was restored to her. 

Dear Secretary: 1 haven't written in 
quite a long time, but I have been 
trying to live up to the pledge. A few 
weeks ago I lost a ring; it was a very 
pretty one too. I was heartbroken over 
losing it, but I kept praying and I 
knew that God would help me. Then 
one day my prayers were answered. 
I found my ring. Loads of things like 
this have happened to me, and I am 


always sure of getting help from God. 
—Jeanne Erdoss. 


October is the month of elves 
and witches. Every one loves the 
time of Halloween, for we all like 
to play at make-believe. Even our 
old friend the Cheerfulness Elf is 
just a make-believe playmate, but 
through his cheery, merry presence 
he has become real to all Boosters 
everywhere. 


Waa 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Miriam Colyer, Saffordville, Kans. ; 
Nedra Gibson (14 years), 417 Gay 
St., San Angelo, Tex.; Lois Clara Hey 
(12), Rte. 6, Penn Yan, N. Y.; 
Kathryn Kelly (12), Rte. 5, Box 
1973, Sacramento, Calif.; Aileen 
Clark (12), 2901 Ashby PI., Berkeley, 
Calif.; Louise McCormick, Parma, 
Ark.; Betty Barger (12), 2150 Cir- 
cular Rd., Toledo, Ohio; Grace Brick- 
ell, Box 525, Rossiter, Pa.; Gloriana 


Colville (13), 823 S. Waco St., 
Weatherford, Tex.; Barbara Ann 
Cochennet (13), Rte. 5, Emporia, 


Kans.; Gertrude Lichenstein (15), 
58 Broadway, Bez Valley, Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, S. Africa; Marian 
Lien (13), Merrifield, N. Dak.; Bet- 
ty Lou Everhart (14), Buda, IIl.; 
Evelyn Merrill (13), 512 North K 
St., Livingston, Mont.; Mary Pitts, 
1508 E. 7th St., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Ruth Singleton (13), 6 Park Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Beth Telfer 
(13), 1 Silver Birch Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., ‘Canada; Catherine E. Nicholls 
(13), 314 Willow Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Hazel Lehman, Rte. 1, 
Box 101, El Centro, Calif.; Betty Leist 
(14), 441 N. Gardner St., Hollywood, 
Calif.; Mary Jeanette Lytle (13), 235 
N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Alliene Wiggins (11), 123 N. Jeffer- 
son, San Angelo, Tex.; Yvonne 
Brown, Box 53, Lorena, Tex.; Anne 
Spencer (13), 64 Central St., North- 
field, Vt.; Mabel Baker, 1655 Missis- 
sippi St., Lawrence, Kans.; Christy 
Armstrong, 701 Bayridge Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Carol Louise Potter, 150 
Greene St., Cumberland, Md.; Colette 
Meyers (11), Germantown, Wis.; 
Robert Lane (15), 619 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver, Colo.; Mary Jane Lloyd, 
607 11th Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho; 
Irene Leed (10), Rte. 1, Box 52, Elsie 
Jakiranta (12), Rte. 1, Box 24, Onnie 
Hyvonen (11), Box 22, Eli Rintala 
(13), Box 30, all of Roberts, Mont. 
Marie Flannery (12), 309 3rd Ave., 
South, Jamestown, N. Dak.; Helen 
Burich, Deerbrook, Wis.; Flo Mae 
Sullivan (11), Cusick, Wash.; Ruth 
Ann Hill (13), 516 S. Kansas, 
Cherokee, Okla.; Betty LaRue Lind- 
sey, 233 Burke St., Rivera, Calif.; 
Betty Runchey, 1705 Capitol Way, 
Olympia, Wash.; Dorothy O'Reilly 
(11), Viola, Idaho; Jeff Fussell (14), 
Ozona, Tex.; Brenta May Russell 
(11), 220 N. Bright, Whittier, Calif. 
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-A PICTURE TO COLOR 


By Elizabeth Tedder 


There was an old woman tossed up in a basket, 
Ninety times as high as the moon; 

Where she was going, I couldn’t but ask it, 
For in her hand she carried a broom. 


“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” quoth I, 
“Oh, whither, oh, whither, oh, whither so high?” 
“To brush the cobwebs off the sky!” 

“Shall I go with thee?” 

“Aye, by and by.” 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Jet’s Baggage 
(Continued from page 13) 


slowly. Then: “Ben, do you know 
that the men have accused Hal 
and Joe of leaving their watch 
last night and going to the creek 
to swim? They think that’s how 
the coyotes got in among the cows. 
They may send the boys back and 
not let them go with us.” 

Ben looked at the ground. He 
dug his toes into the loose dirt. 
Jet asked, “You won't let them 
blame the boys, will you?” 

(To be continued next month) 
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“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


“Come on, ‘Brave Admiral,’ and get some 
apples picked,” laughed Chink. 

“If you didn’t do so much reciting, you could 
pick faster,” said Cousin Bob. 

“And you could recite better if you weren't 
trying to eat apples at the same time,” David 
added. 

Kegs looked down from his perch atop the 
big stepladder. 

“You guys will be sorry that you didn’t let 
me practice if I forget my part next Tuesday.” 

“We'd feel just as we do when the sound stops 
in a picture show,” declared Andy. “We'd be 
left to ‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ” 

“I hate to mention it, ‘Queen Isabella,’”’ said 
David with a courtly bow to Coralee, “but we'd 
like very much for you to get that basket filled 
so we can have a cartload.” 

“Never fear, ‘Sefior Pinzén,’” declared Cora- 
lee, “by the time you get Surprise hitched up 
to the ‘Santa Maria’ I'll have it filled.” 

“I believe we’re going to have a dandy Colum- 
bus Day program,” Red remarked as he and 
David started toward the pasture. 

“It ought to be, as hard as we’ve worked on 
it,” David replied. 
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Surprise Hole 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“I hope we do a good job of it. It’ll mean a lot 
to Miss Morgan for the school superintendent 
to like it.” 

‘He must expect it to be good because he chose 
our school’s program to visit,” David smiled. 

“I think he’s just beginning to find out what 
a good teacher Miss Morgan is,’ Red said 
proudly. “I could have told him that years ago.” 

“Me too,” David agreed. “But say, where is 
Surprise?” 

“He must be behind the barn. I don’t see him 
in the pasture anywhere.” 

“We're going to have a lot of apples this year,” 
David observed. “I don’t know where we'll 
keep them.” 

“We should have a fruit cellar,’ suggested 
Red. 

“Say, we should at that,” replied David. ‘““Why 
don’t we dig one?” 

“Sure,” said Red. “It wouldn’t be hard if 
everybody pitched in. Just think, we could keep 
apples and turnips enough to last us all winter!” 

“I wonder where that burro could have gone,” 
David exclaimed as they rounded the barn. 
“He’s not here.” 

“Tl look inside,” Red offered. He swung open 
the top half of the barn door. “No, he’s not in 
here either.” 

“He must have broken through the fence some 
place then.” David’s voice was a little worried. 
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SPARTAN 


“I don’t know of any place he could break 
through,” protested Red. “That fence is tight 
all the way around.” 

“Well, he didn’t fly away,” said David. ‘Come 
on, let’s take a look.” 

“What's that Bige is barking at down 
by the old cistern?” asked Red. 

“Let’s go see,” said David. Bige was 
standing on the edge of the cistern, wag- 
ging his tail and barking loudly when 
David and Red approached. 

“Look!” David cried. “Those old 
boards across it are broken.” 

Kneeling at the edge of the old dry 
cistern, Red and David peered down the 
hole. There was Surprise, unhurt, but 
ten feet down. As he caught sight of the 
boys his long ears flicked back and he 
uttered a loud, distressed heehaw. 

“Don’t worry, old boy,” David called 
down to him. “We'll have you out of 
there in a hurry.” 

“Will we?” asked Red. “How?” 

David was silent a moment. 

“I don’t know,” he finally confessed. 
“Let’s go back and ask the gang. Surely 
some one can figure out a way.” 

“Come on, then,” said Red, rising to 
his feet. “I don’t think Surprise is any 
too happy down there. He would appre- 
ciate a little action, I know.” 

As Red and David dashed off toward the 
Roost, Bige barked reassuringly to his pal in 
the cistern before he scampered after the two 
Spartans. 


T THE Roost David and Red, breathless 
from their quick dash, gasped out the 
news of Surprise’s misfortune to the startled 
gang. 
“Is he hurt?” asked Andy quickly. 
“I don’t think there’s a scratch on him,’ re- 
plied Red. 
As the gang ran out of the Roost, Coralee 
snatched up a couple of apples from the big 
basket by the door. 
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“Has anybody got a rope big enough to pull 
him out with?” asked Chink as the Spartans 
stood around the cistern gazing down at the 
unfortunate burro. 

“We've got a rope that’s strong enough,” said 
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“Come on, ‘Brave Admiral,’ and get some apples picked.” 


David, “but he’s too heavy for us to pull up.” 

“Maybe we could rig up a windlass,” sug- 
gested Cousin Bob. 

“I know what,” said David. “Dad has been 
intending to fill this old well up for a long time, 
so he wouldn’t mind if we dug a sloping trench 
down to it; and then Surprise could walk right 
out.” 

“Say, that’s a swell idea,” Red encouraged. 

“Come on, Andy,” urged Cousin Bob. “We'll 
run and get the shovels.” 

Andy and Cousin Bob were soon back with 
three shovels and a spading fork. 

“Good old Surprise!” laughed Coralee as she 
tossed the burro an apple. “He isn’t frightened 
a bit.” 
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“Let’s get digging,” said Red, grabbing a 
shovel. They soon had the trench outlined and 
the dirt began to fly. As soon as one Spartan 
became tired, another took his place and the 
digging progressed steadily. But after half an 
hour the Spartans saw that they were going to 
have a long job before the lower end of the 
trench reached the bottom of the cistern. 

“You know,” Kegs observed as he stopped 
and leaned on his shovel a moment to rest, “if 
we'd thrown all this dirt into the cistern, it 
would fill it up some and we wouldn’t have 
to dig so deep.” 

“You're a bright boy, Kegs, my lad,” said Red. 

“Tl get a board and start pushing this dirt 
into the hole,” offered Chink. “I'll throw it on 


Andy and Cousin Bob were soon back with three shovels 


and a spading fork 


this side where it won't hit Surprise.” 

But the dirt piled up slowly on the broad 
floor of the cistern and the trench deepened 
very gradually. Suddenly Cousin Bob looked 
at a spadeful of earth. Seeing the whitish clay 


that was uncovered he exclaimed, ‘Now we're 
in for it. It’s hard pan!” 

“Good night!” cried Kegs. “We'll never make 
it now.”” The Spartans dropped their shovels. 

“It'll take us all night,” said David. 

“Maybe we'd better give this idea up and try 
to think of something else,” said Kegs. 

Red looked at him and grinned. 


“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 


Kegs replied: 

“Why, you shall say at break of day, 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 

“That’s the spirit!” The gang attacked the 
trench with new energy. 

When Mr. Harrison came home that 
night from work, he found a group of 
weary Spartans still digging industriously. 

“You look a little tired,” he remarked. 
“Why don’t you rest awhile? I'll call up 
Corrigan’s to see if Ed is home from the 
garage yet. He usually drives the tow car, 
and he might be able to help.” 

“T never thought of that,” said David. 

In a few minutes the genial Mr. Cor- 
rigan appeared in his tow car and backed 
it up to the cistern. 

“This will be easy,” he said. “I’ve pulled 
them out of wells a lot deeper. Here, 
David, I'll lower you down there on this 
rope and you put the sling on the burro.” 

David grasped the rope, and Mr. Cor- 
rigan lowered him into the cistern. Then 
Mr. Corrigan took out the canvas sling 
and dropped it down to David who passed 
it around under Surprise. The sling was 
tied to the crane on the rear end of the 
truck, and Surprise was quickly hoisted up. 

“I’m certainly glad Surprise is out,” 
David said after the garage man left, 
“but I hate to think of the work we wasted.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Red. ‘Maybe it wasn’t 
wasted. Look! If we put a roof over the cistern 
and dig the trench just a little deeper for an en- 
trance, we'll have that fruit cellar we need.” 
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one of the wide floor boards move 
beneath his touch. Instinctively 
he pressed harder on the board, 
which was a short one. Z-z-zip! 
sounded behind the kneeling boys. 

Astounded they whirled just in 
time to see a panel in the wall fly 
open, a long narrow panel, large 
enough for a man to slip through. 
For a couple of minutes it stayed 
open, then slowly it began to 
close. 

“That,” Tom said in a trium- 
phant voice, “explains where our 
ghost disappeared to.” 

“You're right!” echoed two awe- 
stricken boys. 

Jack pressed the board with his 
foot and again the door zipped 
open. Before it closed this time 
the boys had slipped through the 
opening. For a moment they were 
frightened, but they soon found 
that the panel opened from the in- 
side by just pulling back on a 
knob attached to the panel itself. 

They found themselves in a 
small closetlike space that led into 
a slightly larger room. There they 
spied a circular staircase. Up and 
up they went. Around and 
around. It was as dark as pitch. 
Then from above came a feeble 
ray of light. Reaching the top of 
the stairs they stepped into a 
round room. On all sides were 
windows with welcome rays of 
sunshine streaming through them. 
Then the boys knew where they 
were. This was the room in the 
top of the tower that could be so 
plainly seen from the outside! 

“Now we're getting some- 
where!” cried Tom. 

Something on a table at the 
other side of the room caught his 
eye. He rushed over to it. For 
there in a neat little heap lay a 
white robe and beside it a violin! 

“You see!” he exulted. “That 
was no real ghost! Just somebody 
trying to scare us away from this 
house.” 
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The Ghost on 
Lonesome Hill 


(Continued from page 7) 


He picked up the robe and 
shook out its folds. 

“This robe,” he announced ex- 
citedly, “belongs to a boy. It’s too 
small for a man.” 

“Come to think of it, that was 
an awfully small ghost!” 

The three looked around the 
room again, trying to find more 
clues. 

They laughed in spite of them- 
selves at the contents of a very 
ordinary-looking sack lying on 
the table where the robe had 
been. It contained several coco- 
nut cookies! 

“Anyway that ghost liked to 
eat,” Jack commented with a grin. 

Tom put the robe back where 
he had found it, being careful to 
fold it just as it had been before. 

On his face was a serious look. 

“Who do you suppose it could 
have been?” he asked. “Mr. 
Tobias owns this property and 
he himself said that we could use 

“I don’t know who it was, but 
I'll bet whoever it was comes back 
tonight while we're here and tries 
his stunt again.” 

“And that would be the time to 
catch him!” 

“Exactly!” 

Down the stairs they clattered. 
They left the house, but not in 
such a hurry as they had left it 
the night before. 

They hurried to the gang’s 
clubhouse. Excitedly they poured 
out the news of their discovery to 
the rest of the boys. Plans were 
made to catch the culprit that 
night. 

After supper seven boys again 
made their way up Lonesome 


Hill, just as they had the night 
before. But this time there was 
no whistling, for all the gang was 
wondering who it could be that 
wanted to scare them away from 
the old house. 

Quickly they set to work. Yards 
of orange and black streamers, 
grinning pumpkins, cornstalks, 
and other Halloween decorations 
completely transformed the place. 
At last they began to work on the 
hall. 

Right on schedule they heard 
the sound of the violin. But they 
weren't scared now. They just 
giggled. Tom ran softly up the 
stairs to the landing. 

“He’s coming down the stairs 
now, playing,” whispered Jack. 

The music stopped. Tom heard 
the panel zip open. And out 
stepped Mr. Ghost! But when he 
stepped back to do his disappear- 
ing act, two strong arms encircled 
him from behind! 

He let out a most earthly yell 
of surprise! 

Six other boys bounded up to 
the landing. In a second they had 
taken the robe off the “ghost.” A 
flash of light from the lantern re- 
vealed—of all people—Chips 
McMann! 

“I guess you got me!” he cried 
defiantly. 

“But why did you do this?” 
asked the amazed Tom. 

“Because you fellows called me 
a sissy!” came the reply, as a look 
of anger spread itself among 
Chips’s freckles, ‘“‘and you 
wouldn’t ask me to join your club. 
I just wanted to find out how 
tough you fellows really were— 
and, boy, did I find out!” he 
added contemptuously. 

There followed an embarrassing 
moment for: the boys of the Fun 
and Frolic Club. They shuffled 
their feet and avoided Chips’s 
steady gaze as best they could. 

“But how did you know about 
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that secret staircase and our party 
and everything ?”’ blurted out Jack. 

“Because my uncle, Mr. Tobias, 
used to live here; and when I 
came to visit him one summer he 
showed me how to get up in the 
old tower. He told me about the 
party too, but he thought I'd been 
invited, so he didn’t know I was 
planning to scare you. I thought 
of the old ghost that was supposed 
to go about here playing a violin. 
I play the violin a little so I 
thought this would be a good 
stunt. I almost got away with it 
too! Oh, well!” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “I had a lot of fun even 
if I did get caught.” 

He turned to get his violin from 
the floor behind the panel. 

The other boys went into a hud- 
dle. Their decision was quick. 

“Say,” Tom called to the figure 
of Chips, now retreating, “we'd 
like to have you come to the party 
tomorrow night and join our club 
too if you'd like to.” 

“Y-y-ya mean it?’ stammered the 
startled boy as if unable to believe 
his ears. Such a happy look spread 
over his features that every mem- 
ber of the gang felt sorry at hav- 
ing refused him admittance to 
their club sooner. 

“If you can think up some more 
stunts as good as this one,” added 
Jack, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, “bring them 
along. This one was a honey, even 
if it did scare the wits out of us!” 

On their way home that night, 
after Chips had left them, the boys 
were discussing the new member. 
“Funny,” mused Jack, “‘you just 
can’t judge a person by the way 
he looks.” And the others agreed. 

It is needless to tell of the fun 
the gang had that Halloween 
night. But Chips was the gayest 
and liveliest one in the bunch. 
Some of the best stunts pulled off 
were those which he thought up. 

And to the relief of all, not a 
single ghost appeared! 
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Bird Initials 


By E. MENDES 


The initials of the five-letter 


words defined here spell the name 
of a bird. 


A cereal. Example: Wheat. 
A vegetable. 

A musical instrument. 

A flower. 

Cost. 

Earnest. 

A tree. 

A cutting instrument. 
Finished. 

Spherical. 


Musical Diamonds 


By E. MENDES 


- A letter in the word polo. 
--- A dessert. 
A musical instrument. 
--- Conclusion. 
- Another letter in polo. 


- A letter in the word Wash- 
ington. 
--- Anger. 
A musical instrument. 
--- To consume. 
- Another letter in Wash- 
ington. 


- A letter in raven. 
--- Neckwear. 
A musical instrument. 
--- A tree. 
- A letter in raven. 


Can You Find the Pens? 
By ALETHA M. BONNER 


1. The founder of .the “Key- 
stone” State. Example: Penn. 
2. Now can you give its name? 


Pen 

3. A city down in Florida. 
Pen 

4. Five Bible books of fame. 
Pen 


5. A writing instrument. Pen 
6. A pocket knife quite small. 
Pen 
7. Found swinging in an eight- 
day clock. Pen 
8. A banner on the wall. Pen—— 


What Am I? 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I have four feet but seldom walk. 
I fly about when lights get dim; 
But in the daytime like to hang 
Head down from a projecting 
limb. 
I feed on insects as I fly, 
I rid the air of many a pest; 
But of all the bugs I find 
I think I like mosquitoes best. 


A Catalogue of Cats 
By ALETHA M. BONNER 


This cat is a hairy worm. 
That one is a waterfall. 

Still another is a luscious grape. 
One is a herd of animals. 

A well-known tree is another. 
. Another goes to Sunday school. 
. One is a scaly spike of flowers. 
. While one little kitten brings 
calamity! 
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OOD MORNING, friend rabbit,” 
shouted Uncle Perle. ‘‘A bit frosty this 
morning, isn’t it?” 

A rabbit looked up from the ear of corn 
that he was having for breakfast, stared a mo- 
ment at Uncle Perle, and then loped slowly 
off across the field. 

“Is the rabbit really a friend of yours?” 
asked Bets curiously. 

‘““A very dear friend,” Uncle Perle replied. 
“I knew his mother and daddy. They were 
charming rabbits, very 

charming.” 

“Did they live here in 

this cornfield too?” asked 


Tyke. 
“Yes,” said Uncle Perle. 
“They lived here for 


many years. Last fall 
though they moved into 


ter breakfast on a beau- 
tiful October morning, 
and Uncle Perle and the 
twins were out in the 
cornfield looking for 
some pumpkins to make _ 
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want to be?” objected Bets. “Pumpkins can’t 
talk.” 

“They have other ways of letting us know.” 
Uncle Perle pointed to a fine, large pump- 
kin. “Look at this one. See how plump and 
round he is. That shows 
he has been doing his 
best to grow up into a 
perfect jack-o’-lantern.”’ 
“Why, of course!” ex- 
claimed Bets. ‘“‘We 


/ 
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into jack-o’-lanterns for 
their Halloween party 
that night. 

“How are we going to know which pumpkins 
to take?” asked Bets. ‘““There are so many of 
them.” 

“Perhaps we should ask each pumpkin if he 
would like to be a jack-o’-lantern,” suggested 
Uncle Perle. “After all, we shouldn’t want 
to make a jack-o’-lantern out of a pumpkin 
that had spent all his life wanting to be a 
luscious pumpkin pie. He would be very un- 
happy, and we want only very happy jack-o’- 
lanterns at our party.” 

“I never thought of that before,” Tyke de- 
clared. 


“But how are we going to know what they 
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couldn’t let him be made 
into a pie now, could we? 
He'd be terribly disap- 
pointed.” 

“Oh, very disappointed 
indeed,” agreed Uncle 
Perle. 

“Here’s one, but he’s lopsided,” called Tyke. 

“That shows he wants to be a pie,” said Uncle 
Perle. “We'll save him for some time when we 
want a nice spicy pumpkin pie.” 


O BETS and Tyke it seemed that most of 
the pumpkins wanted to be pies. The chil- 
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dren looked and looked but all the pumpkins 
were éither lopsided or not round and fat 
enough. At last though they found a pumpkin 
that looked like a twin brother to the first one 
they had found. 


“Jack needs two 
faces to show how 
happy he is.” 


“We'll put one lantern in each front win- 
dow,” Bets decided as Uncle Perle picked up 
the two pumpkins, one under each arm, and 
started back to the barn. 

Just as they were leaving the cornfield, Tyke 
spied a tiny pumpkin almost hidden in the 
weeds. 


“He looks lonesome here all by himself.” 
Bets felt sorry for him. 

‘And see how round he is!” Tyke cried. “He 
must have wanted to be a jack-o’-lantern but 
he just didn’t grow big enough.” 

“He could be a little jack-o’-lantern,” sug- 
gested Uncle Perle. : 

“Yes,” said Bets. “We could put him on the 
table.” 

After the pumpkin centers were scooped out 
clean, Uncle Perle opened the sharpest blade 
of his knife and started carving faces on the 
pumpkins. He cut two small half-moons for 
the eyes and a triangle for the nose. He made 
the corners of the mouth turn way up as if 
Jack Pumpkin were laughing at the funniest 
joke you ever heard. Just watching, Bets and 
Tyke laughed and laughed, and even Uncle 
Perle smiled as thick slices of golden yellow 
pumpkin rind curled up behind his knife. But 
the littlest pumpkin’s smile was the happiest 
of all! 

“I think,” said Uncle Perle as he looked at 
the fat little jack-o’-lantern, “Jack needs two 
faces to show how happy he is. I’m afraid he'll 
split his one face wide open trying to show all 
his happiness with just one smile.” 

“I think so too,” agreed Bets, “and besides, 
if we put him in the center of the table, he'll 
only be able to smile at those in front of him.” 

So Uncle Perle carved another happy face 
on the other side of the littlest pumpkin. 

When all the children gathered around the 
table for cider and doughnuts at the party that 
night, the littlest jack-o’-lantern fairly burst 
with joy. As the candle inside him flickered he 
seemed to smile and wink at every one. 

“He doesn’t look like the lonesome little 
pumpkin we found in the weeds this morning, 
does he?” asked Tyke. 

“He isn’t,” said Bets. ‘““He’s been changed 
into the happiest jack-o’-lantern in the world.” 

Every one agreed that the party was the best 
he had ever seen. The little ivy-covered bunga- 
low quivered with the fun and laughter that 
was going on inside. 
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Take d Peep By Laurence Fuller 


ITH a periscope like the one shown in the drawings you can 
WV watch parades, you can peep around corners and over fences 
without being seen, and you can have lots of fun fooling people by 
concealing a periscope in the fortunetelling booth at your Halloween 
arty. 
‘ "To make the periscope you will need some packing-box boards, 
two small oblong mirrors like the ones sold in ten-cent stores, a few 
small nails, and a strip of leather or heavy webbing. The leather or 
webbing is used for the handles. 
Perhaps you can find a suitable long, narrow box at the grocers. 
If not, build a box as shown in the illustration. An orange crate will 
furnish plenty of material. The measurements may vary to fit the mir- 
rors, or you may wish to build a longer or smaller box. In changing 
the size of the box, it is necessary to remember that both ends of each 
mirror must be set exactly the same distance from the corner of the 
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box, so that each mirror makes a 45-degree angle. When the mirrors 
are set this way, the image in the top mirror is reflected perfectly in the 
bottom mirror and can be seen through the peephole. 

First cut out the two endboards (A, figure 1) and then the two 
sideboards (B, figure 1). The backboard (C) comes next. Using your 
coping saw, cut a peephole in the backboard (C, figure 1) about 2 
inches in diameter. Have the top of the hole about 4 inches above the 
bottom of the board. Tack handles made from leather or webbing to 
the two sidepieces, then nail the box together except for the board in 
front which is added later. Paint the inside of the box black, including 
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the inside of the frontboard, be- 
fore installing the mirrors. 

The dimensions given in the 
illustration call for two mirrors 
4lf inches wide by 614 inches 
long. The top mirror is held in 
place by a small cleat and a nar- 
row strip of wood nailed across 
the front of the box. The lower 
mirror rests upon the bottom of 
the box (E, figure 2). The top 
of this mirror is held by a small 
cleat 414 inches from the bottom. 

Nail a narrow strip across the 
top front of the box (F) as in- 
dicated. Turn the periscope up- 
side down and adjust the top mir- 
ror as you did the lower one, 
nailing in the cleat 414 inches 
from the corner to hold it steady. 

Finish the box by fastening the 
frontboard in place. Paint the 
outside gray or some other neu- 
tral tint. When it is dry you are 
ready to watch the next parade. 


A Notice | 
of Price Change 


After November 1 the quantity 
price of our Greeting Booklets 
will be $1 for 12 copies instead 
of $1 for 20 copies as before. 
However the single copy price 
will remain 10 cents. For the 
benefit of our many friends we 
will continue to take orders un- 
| der the old plan until Novem- 
_ ber 1. Send your order in now, 
and if you like we will hold it 
to be filled any time between — 
now and Christmas. 

A new greeting booklet, The 
Way of Faith, by Nonie Rose, 
will be ready about November 
1 and may be included in your 
_ order now. Our other greeting 
| booklets are Holy Bread, The 
Song of Life, The Protecting 
Presence, Twenty-Four Golden 
Hours, Where Blessings Begin, 
What Child Is This?, and The 
Great Helper. Order any of | 
| these eight booklets now at the | 
old rate of 20 for $1. Mailing | 


envelopes are included free. | 
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The Chosen 
Leader 


(Continued from page 17) 


Moses hid his face. He was 
afraid to look upon God. 

“I have seen the affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt and 
have heard their cry. Come, I 
have chosen you to go to Pharaoh 
to bring my people, the Children 
of Israel, out of Egypt,” contin- 
ued the voice. 

Moses was alarmed at the 
greatness of the task, and he was 
afraid of the voice of God. “Who 
am I to go to Pharaoh and bring 
the Children of Israel out of 
Egypt?” 

The Lord said to him, “Cer- 
tainly I will be with you. And 
this shall be your token that I 
have sent you. When you have 
brought forth my people out of 
Egypt, you shall serve God upon 
this mountain.” 

Doubtful of his own ability, 
Moses asked of God, “When I 
go to the Children of Israel and 
they ask who sent me, what shall 
I say?” 

God answered, “Tell them that 
the Lord God of their fathers, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, has sent you.” 

But still Moses’s heart fainted 
before this great task. “Behold, 
the people will not believe me, or 
listen to my voice. They will 


doubt that the Lord has appeared 
to me and made plain this un- 
dertaking.” 

“I will give you many signs so 
that the people will know that 
you are sent of God,” the Lord 
told him. “If they do not believe 
the first sign, I will give you a 
second. If they do not believe the 
second sign and listen to your 
voice, I will give you a third 
sign.” 

Then Moses made one last ex- 
cuse. “Lord, you know that I am 
not eloquent. I am not a good 
talker. I am slow of speech.” 

But the Lord told him, “I will 
be with you. I will teach you 
what to say. And when your 
brother Aaron sees you coming 
far off and comes to meet you, 
you will tell him these things that 
I have made known to you. He 
shall then be the spokesman to 
the people.” 

Moses made no more excuses, 
but pondered these things in his 
heart and accepted the Lord’s 
bidding. He returned with the 
sheep to his father-in-law and 
said to him, “Let me go to my 
people who are in Egypt and see 
how it is with them.” 

When Jethro saw that it was 
Moses’s wish to return to his own 
people, he said, “Go in peace.” 

So with his wife and family, 
Moses journeyed into Egypt. He 
had begun the great task that 
God had given him. 
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Ghort Stories 


WHITE STOCKINGS 


A snow-covered mountain— 
Christmas cheer inside a lit- 
tle cottage—stockings hang- 
ing from the mantel—an un- 
expected visit from the 
queen! This is the setting of 
the story “White Stockings.” 
What does little Sven give 
the queen that makes her 
his friend for life? 


WHEN PHILIP 
FORGOT 


A little boy starts all by him- 
self to take a basket of eggs 
to his grandmother. His 
walk takes him through a 
dense wood. He hears a 
strange sound that frightens 
him very much. What is it 
that causes Philip to be so 
afraid? And what is it that 
he forgets? 


THOUGHTS WITH 
WINGS 


Little Alice goes to bed with 
a scowl on her face. After a 
while she feels something 
tugging at her hair, and 
then something stings her 
hand. She sits up in bed, 
and the air seems full of 
shadowy little beings flying 
around and around. What 
was it that disturbed Alice’s 
slumber? 


You will like this book called 
WHITE STOCKINGS AND 
OTHER TALES. The type is 
large and there are many 
bright pictures. The price is 


29 cents 


(Two copies for 50 cents) 


Wee Wisdom, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Just off the press is You and You Child, 
written by Zelia M. Walters, whose train- 
ing and experience ably fit her to answer 


the questions that parents ask. 


Do you need help in teaching your 
child to be courageous, honest, 
courteous, obedient, self-con- 
trolled, and so forth? You will find 


expert advice in this book. 


Mrs. Walters devotes one chapter to the 
religious training of the child; another to 
choosing his recreations; still another to cul- 
tivating in him a cheerful outlook on life. 
In the thirteen chapters of this book you 
will find a wealth of practical help on mat- 
ters that are close to the heart of every par- 
ent. Provide yourself 
with a copy of You and 
Your Child. \t is worth 


many times its price. 


FOR DAD 


You and Your Child and The Sun- 
lit Way come in dark-green cloth 
binding, priced at $1 a copy; in 
black flexible binding at $2 acopy. 


In this book, which will be ready November 


1, Dr. Ernest C. Wilson brings you a phi- 
losophy of joyous living, inspiring you to 


walk in the sunlit way of life. 


He discusses with you “Why You 
Are Here,” “Where to Begin,” 
“How to Reach God,’ “What and 
Where Heaven Is,” “How to Con- 


centrate,” and other vital subjects. 


This book comprises sixteen chapters, and 
in the table of contents you will find an out- 
line of each chapter to guide you in your 
reading. Inspiring poems by Edwin Mark- 
ham, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, John Kendrick 
Bangs, and others are scattered through the 
book, adding to its beauty and helpfulness. 
Order your copy of The 
Sunlit Way in advance, 
and it will be mailed to 


you as soon as it is ready. 
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LAURIE 
friend of the March girls 
from “Little Women’ 


By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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November brings Thanksgiving Day, 


W hen loved ones far and near 
Unite in thankfulness to God 
For blessings throu gh the year. 


Do you know any one who claims to have not one thing to be 
thankful for? Well, in the November number of Wee Wisdom 
there will be a story about 


“The Boy Who Wasn't Thankful” 


Robert had wonderful parents, a good home, 
money to spend, and even a pony of his own. 
Yet he told his teacher that he had nothing at all to 
be thankful for. What was wrong with Robert? Don- 
nell Keeney, the author of this story, will tell you. 


Other Stories in November 


“Gretchen's Chance” 


This is a story of a school play in 

which Eleanor had been chosen to 
sing the part of Gretel. Now Eleanor 
knew that her little German friend 
Gretchen could sing the part much bet- 
ter than she could. Shy little Gretchen 
had not sung for any one but Eleanor. 
Should Eleanor cell the teacher about 
Gretchen? What would you have done? 
Sara Sloane McCarty tells how Eleanor’s 


decision brought great happiness to both 
Gretchen and herself. 


“Mrs. Hanlevy Recollects” 


Do you remember the new friend 

that the Spartans made when they 
were out collecting papers for the school? 
In this number of Wee Wisdom Curtis 
Haseltine tells you more about the Spar- 
tan gang and this new friend. You’d 
never guess what kind of vehicle she rode 
in when she came to visit the Roost. 


The November number is full of interesting things. If you 

have a little friend who is not receiving Wee Wisdom, make 

him happy and thankful by sending him a year’s subscription. 
Use the order blank on page 33. 
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